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WILBUR F. STOREY—PRINTER-JOURNALIST 

This gentleman, for many years a prominent figure in pro- 
gressive American journalism, died at his residence on Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, on October 27. He was born of Puritan 
parents near Salisbury, Vermont, in 1818. When he was ten 
years of age his father removed to Middleburg, in the same 
State, where the boy Wilbur was placed in a printing office. 
His time at school was the briefest. At the age of seventeen 
he went to New York City, securing work as a compositor in 
the office of the Yournal of Commerce. For two years he re- 
tained the sit., living frugally, saving some three hundred dol- 
lars. With that he started for South Bend, Indiana, working 
there at case for a short time; he then left for La Porte, Ind., 
where he secured an interest in a paper, which soon absorbed 
his savings. He turned compositor again, then started another 
paper—the Milwaukee 7ocsin—one more failure; next he pro- 
jected the Jackson (Mich.) Patriot, took an active part in 
politics, and was made postmaster of Jackson by President 
Polk. In 1853 he abandoned politics to take charge of the 
Detroit Free Press, and continued as sole editor and business 
manager of that paper for eight years, at the end of which 
time he had cleared the /ree Press of indebtedness, and sold 
his own interest for $50,c00. 

He went to Chicago, and with the money ‘purchased the 
Times, of that city, from Cyrus H. McCormick. Mr. Storey 
was then forty-two years of age, and had placed the result of 
his life’s work in an obscure newspaper of about 3,000 circula- 
tion. All who knew him predicted an early, utter failure. He 
at once sunk $21,000 in improvements. His office once pro- 
perly equipped, he gave Chicago a newspaper that astonished 
it. In one short year he made the Zimes the liveliest, 
most sensational sheet in the West, dreaded for its bitter per- 
sonalities, and sought after for its copious, fresh news. The 
circulation and advertising ran up at a rapid rate; and, with 
increased prosperity, Mr. Storey added to the cynicism of his 
paper. He opposed the war for the Union so virulently that, 
at one time, the Government suspended its publication. While 
savagely denouncing the war editorially, his news columns 
contained the earliest, fullest and best accounts of battles 
fought. 








After the war he made his paper more eagerly sought after 
than ever by furnishing news people wanted to read, no matter 
what its character. He became the most enterprising news- 
gatherer in the West, and his journal was the most aggressive 
one in Chicago. Having achieved a large measure of success, 
five years ago a change came over his paper; the tone was 
less acrimonious, the news purer; and the once unpopular 
editor, whose hand was against every man, sought for social 
recognition, and commenced the building of a palatial resi- 
dence. 

Years of unremitting toil had told upon the stern, pushing 
man, and a stroke of paralysis disabled him physically and 
impaired his mental faculties. Some of his relatives took 
legal steps to have him placed in an insane asylum on the 
ground that his wife had an undue influence over him, and 
that, under her management, the valuable property which his 
genius had created was going to ruin. For the last two years 
he has been incapacitated for business, and more recently he 
has had no understanding of what was going on about him. 
In health, his was a keen intellect. An eminently practical 
man, with great capacity for work, his personality pervaded 
every department of his journal. He was compositor, press- 
man, editor, directing all, arranging details for all. His only 
weakness was an over-fondness for patented articles. With all 
his strength of mind and keen insight of men, he could be 
talked into buying a patented contrivance of any kind easier 
than any man in Chicago. One of his editors once suffered 
trom a throat ailment. Asked by another writer in the office 
how he became cured, he replied, ‘* By means of a laryngo- 
scope.’’ ‘Don’t tell the old man,’’ rejoined the questioner, 
‘*or he will buy one for every man in the office, and make him 
use it.’’ 

In person Mr. Storey was tall and slender, with a high, 
massive forehead, a profusion of iron-gray hair, and a long, 
flowing white beard, that gave a patriarchal dignity to his 
face. In movement, he was deliberate; in utterance, cautious. 
He never spoke in public, and was so reticent in conversation 
that he appeared almost timid. The 7imes, which was his 
other self, is estimated to be worth one milion five hundred 
thousand dollars. 
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INDIGNANT PAPER-MAKERS. 

About one hundred and fifty paper-makers, representing the 
Eastern Division of the American Paper-Makers’ Association, 
came together in New York City, late last month, to protest 
against the three months’ embargo on rags enforced by the 
Government. One object of the meeting was to ascertain if 
any members of the organization had considered any course of 
action which would be of advantage to the trade in the pre- 
sent unsettled condition of the rag and paper markets, caused 
by a marked advance in stock unaccompanied by a propor- 
tionate rise in the price of paper. Mr. Wm. H. Parsons, of 
New York City, the President of the Association, remarked 
that the action of the U. S. Treasury Department, in prohibit- 
ing the importation of rags, had put up their price from thirty 
to fifty per cent. He had tried in vain to get an opinion from 
Washington whether or no the embargo on rags would be ex- 
tended longer than December 1. 

Mr. Augustine Smith, of New York, stated that the forced 
non-importation of rags had worked great injury to the paper- 
makers and publishers of the United States. When the order to 
stop the importation of rags was first issued he wrote to the Trea- 
sury Department for its authority to prevent foreign rags being 
brought in. The reply sent him he showed to a lawyer, who 
said that it was no answer at all—that there was no authority 
vested in the Department to stop the importation of rags or 
anything else. The public had been led to believe that there 
was absolute danger from infection in foreign rags, while, as a 
matter of fact, there was no danger at all. When the cholera 
was in this country rags collected and taken to the paper-mill 
had not spread the disease. It does not follow that rags are 
cast-off garments of cholera patients. At the conclusion of 
his remarks Mr. Smith offered a resolution for the appointment 
of a committee of three, who shall nominate a committee or 
five, to take whatever action in the matter might be considered 
beneficial to the association. 

Messrs. Augustine Smith, O. H. Greenleaf, of Holyoke, 
Mass., and Wellington Smith, of Lee, Mass., were appointed 
to select the permanent committee of five. After having re- 
tired for consultation, the committee of three announced as 
their choice Messrs. Wm. H. Parsons, D. P. Crocker, U. S. 
Senator Warner Miller, William Whiting and Wm. Russell. 

Mr. Augustine Smith stated that extended correspondence 
with paper-makers in Great Britain brought replies to the effect 
that infectious diseases had never been spread by rags brought 
to paper-mills. 

Mr. Wellington Smith said that the Treasury Department 
had acted without informing itself; that the question at present 
was not one of simply raising the price of paper, but of wholly 
shutting down production until the embargo on rags was 
removed. 

Leslie G. Wead, a paper-maker of Malone, N. Y., offered 
a series of resolutions expressing a sense of outraged justice 
and righteous indignation at the conduct of the Treasury De- 
partment in prohibiting the importation of rags, and charac- 
terizing its marvelous amount of zeal without knowledge and 
data as deserving of contempt. 

Mr. Wellington Smith thought it unwise to be so severe. He 
did not believe that the Department had taken action without 
cause, even though it had been mistaken in policy. It had 





been appealed to by letters to take the action it did, and doubt 
less voiced the sentiment of an apprehensive public unac- 
quainted with the facts. After other speeches against the 
resolutions, they were withdrawn. 

W. R. Sheffield, a paper manufacturer of Saugerties, N. Y., 
offered a resolution that the paper manufacturers curtail their 
production fifty per cent. of their output, and that the details 
be sent to the different divisions of the association for arrange- 
ment. This met with some opposition, as it would injure the 
manufacturers who did not use any rags at all in making 
paper. It was explained that the resolution was not authorita- 
tive, but simply expressed the sense of the meeting with re- 
gard to manufacturers using rags. The resolution was adopted, 
and the meeting adjourned to await the action of the com- 
mittee. 





+e@+ 


WHAT MAKES DURABLE TYPE-METAL. 

Printers generally labor under the impression that type, to 
wear well, must be made of hard metal. This idea is now 
being combated as a fallacious one by the 7ypographic 
Advertiser, of this city, which, in an article on this subject, 
says that the deep-rooted notion that hard metal makes the 
most enduring type is a mistaken one. It boldly takes the 
ground that the claims for hard metal are a delusion and a 
snare, arguing—it is to be presumed from an intimate know- 
ledge of the subject—that the mistakenly-prized hardness is 
obtained by using a large proportion of antimony, the cheapest 
of metals next to lead; and that hard type, under the action of 
the planer and the press, and also in the distribution, will 
suffer in the fine lines and serifs, these being easily broken. 
These grave objections can be readily obviated by making 
type of a metal that is not only hard but tough, and to accom- 
plish this desideratum tin and copper, the most expensive 
metals in the alloy, should be freely used. For this expensive 
reason so much is said in praise of hard type and so little in 
favor of tough type. There are type founders who do not 
mix the metal used by them, but purchase compositions pre- 
pared by metal dealers. Such makers of type do not know 
what proportions of metal have entered into the alloy, and the 
practical printer purchasing their type is really at the mercy 
of the metal dealer, to whose profit it is to dispose of a com- 
position making very hard type. 

PAPER COUNTERPANES. 

A paper-making firm in New Jersey has, for several weeks 
past, been turning out counterpanes and pillows of paper. 
Number one manila paper is used, two large sheets being held 
together by a slender twine at intervals of three or four inches; 
the twine is gummed, so as to hold the sheets firmly together 
where it lies. A hem is placed on the margin of the counter- 
pane to keep it from tearing; this safety.¢dge is composed ot 
twine. Ornamental designs are stamped on the outer surfaces 





of the covers and cases, giving them a neat, attractive appear- 


ance. When these counterpanes and pillow-cases become 
wrinkled from use, they can easily be smoothed out by a hot 
flat-iron. The counterpanes can be left on the bed when it is 
occupied, and, in cold weather, will be found a warm covering, 
paper preventing the escape of heat. The new paper ‘bed- 
clothing ”’ is sold very cheap, and will probably become popu- 
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lar. In due time we shall be enabled, if we choose, to sleep 
under paper bed-clothes, on a paper bedstead, in a room car- 
peted with paper and having paper doors. 





o- 
WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD TYPE-SETTERS 

With the increase of typographic literature there has come 
a wider interest in typography. The eager quest for rarities in 
printing has attracted a broader, deeper attention toward the 
class of men trained to set the types that first revolutionized 
the world and now rue it. Intelligent, thinking readers of 
books and newspapers, too, have learned that composition is 
the most exacting work to which a man can be put, requiring, 
for anything like its proper performance, good eyes, nimble 
fingers, and a physical organism capable of sustained effort. 
Standing at case, handling type, is no weakling’s effort, and no 
delicate or impaired physique can stand the strain for any 
length of time. Besides keenness of vision, steadiness of 
nerve, and tough muscles, the compositor must possess a 
general education above the average. Not a knowledge of 
the dead languages, nor a smattering of the modern ones; but 
he must be well grounded in the grammar of his own tongue. 
It is absolutely necessary that he shall be a master of ortho- 
graphy; faulty spelling is an unpardonable ignorance in a com- 
positor, a defect that would disqualify him for his calling 
almost as completely as loss of eyesight. He must be as per- 
fect in punctuation as in spelling. There are many authors 
whose names are written high up on the roll of fame who did 
not know how to properly construct sentences, who trusted 
implicitly to the compositors for the proper punctuation of 
their work. Compositors, like poets, are born, not made; the 
man who has no natural adaptation for type-setting will never 
be competent in the craft. All other requirements being equal, 
men of sanguine temperament make the best compositors. 
There is an ancient aphorism which says that red-haired 
printers are always the fastest. Perhaps this is true, because a 
sanguine temperament, as a rule, accompanies an inherently 
healthy physique, one capable of enduring long spells of ex- 
acting work by body and mind without producing lassitude of 
muscles and dullness of intellect. 





——-@ 
PRINTING WOODCUTS. 

Where woodcuts are to be printed, and there is danger that 
impurities in paper may injure the surface of the picture, an 
easy preventive has been found in dampening the paper, and 
then passing it through the rollers of a calendering machine— 
a process that removes all unevenness and restores the gloss to 
the paper. At present the usual custom is to print from elec- 
trotypes and seldom from woodcuts ; therefore the quality of 
the paper is not a matter of prime consideration. It is well to 
know that, in obtaining pictures from electrotypes, printing 
ink appears blacker and colder on white than on tinted paper; 
on the latter and on yellow paper it looks pale and lacks den- 
sity. For taking printing ink perfectly paper free from wood 
or any of its compositions should be chosen; at the same time 
a highly glazed surface should be rejected. Wood paper, it is 
said, injures the ink by its inherent constituents, the materials 
entering into it being absorbents of light and air. Pale glazed 
or enameled papers bring out colors brilliantly. 





THE GREAT ENGLISH PRINTERS. 

By a legal fiction, having a foundation in bygone facts, the 
law courts in England hold responsible the printer of a news- 
paper for whatever libels may be printed in its columns. 
In the early journals of England the master printer or employ- 
ing printer was also the owner of the newspaper. Newspaper 
proprietors who had never seen the interior of a composing 
room, and editors-in-chief who knew nothing of printing, came 
in much later. English law and custom are slow to change, 
and, to this day, the London 7imes bears the imprint of a 
printer who is an employé of Mr. Walter, but who has no 
more voice in selecting the contents of the paper than one of the 
pressmen. For many years the name of Francis Goodlake ap- 
peared as printer of the Zzmes. At one time Mr. Goodlake 
was summoned to the bar of the House of Commons to an- 
swer for an objectionable article in the Zimes. Poor man! he 
had never seen the highly objectionable stricture on the powers 
that were until some one called his attention to it in a copy of 
the paper for the contents of which the Commons of England 
held him responsible. The owner of the Zimes—the real re- 
sponsible party—sat in the House, as member from Berkshire, 
while his employé was being sharply interrogated on a subject 
of which he was ignorant and which the M. P. from Berkshire 
knew all about. These nominal printers are still sued in Eng- 
land when an action for libel is taken. Usually some old com- 
positor or pressman_is the nominal printer, who is amply pro- 
tected in all suits by the proprietors of the newspapers which, 
in law, they are supposed to own and control; but which, in 
fact, they have no interest in, but serve in humble capacities at 
the will of the proprietor, who is seldom a printer. 





o- 
DECEASE OF A WELL-KNOWN PRINTER. 
Hosts of old and middle-aged compositors, proof-readers, 

pressmen and editors, who have ever toiled in New York, will 
remember David Deans. He died late last month at his home 
at Nevesink, N. Y., aged eighty-five years. He was born in 
London, where he learned the trade of a printer. He came to 
New York in 1824. For years he worked at case in the offices 
of the daily newspapers; in 1841 he rose to the position of 
foreman in the composing-room of the New York Sun. Then, 
as now, compositors had grievances, and a difference between 
the proprietor of the Sw# and the compositors culminated in 
a strike, and most of the type-setters left the office; foreman 
David Deans left with them. He and the men formed a 
company to publish a competing journal, calling it the 7rwe 
Sun. Being without means to start the enterprise, they ap- 
pealed to Horace Greeley for aid, and he indorsed their paper 
to enable them to obtain an outfit. Deans made the 7rue Sun 
a success, but left the paper soon after it got on a paying basis 
for an interest offered him in the New York Sunday TJimes, 
then edited by Major M. M. Noah. Here he remained for the 
greater portion of his active life. Soon after the close of the 
war he sold his interest in the paper and retired on a compe- 
tency. David Deans gave a fair showing of what a compe- 
tent, industrious, frugal printer can accomplish. 


. 


PAPER is now used in Germany instead of wood in manu- 
facturing lead pencils. 
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OBITUARY. 


George R. Fagan, a gentleman well known in the business world and 
greatly beloved by his large circle of personal acquaintances, died at his 
residence in Philadelphia on October 11, aged forty-six years, after an 
illness which endured for a long time, though only within a few days had 
it compelled him to desist from active participation in business enter- 
prises under his direction. The North American says of him : 

“The career of Mr. Fagan, uneventful ina public sense, has been 
conspicuous always for that high sense of honor and fair dealing, and 
honest business conservatism, which have made Philadelphia famous 
for mercantile integrity, and he leaves to his children the inheritance of 
that unexcelled reputation that can only be earned by deserving. In his 
personal manners Mr. Fagan was particularly gentle and attractive, so 
that in all the domestic relations of life, as well as in business connec- 
tions, association with him was peculiarly gratifying to all who knew 
him. The necessities of his business, as well as a natural taste, had led 
Mr. Fagan to a more than usual mental culture, and there are few men 
whose opinions give evidence of such close study of cause and effect, or 
are more impregnated with ripe intelligence, than were the unostenta- 
tious expressions of the amiable gentleman of whom we write with most 
genuine respect,” 

George R. Fagan, at his death, was sole proprietor of the oldest 
American stereotype foundry, the establishment in Commerce Street 
having been started by Jedediah Howe in 1815, who was succeeded by 
John Fagan in 1834, and by J. Fagan & Son in 1868, since which time 
the firm-name has not been changed, although John Fagan died several 
years ago. 





Ad 
TRADE BRIEFLETS. 

Mr. J. G. DiTMAN is busy, in his office at Seventh and Jayne 
Streets, settling up the business of his late firm. 

Epwarp Hirscu & Co., printers, have removed from 30 
South Fourth Street, tor117 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

BULKLEY, RAIGUEL & Co. have opened a paper warehouse 
at 523 Commerce Street, Philadelphia. 

Wise & VANHORN, printers, have removed from Branch St. 
to 1510 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

IRWIN N. MEGARGEE & Co. have removed from 714 San. 
som Street to 617 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A. L. FARRAND, printer, recently at 117 North Fourth St., 
is now with Lehman & Bolton, 715 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


McCaLia & STAVELY, Philadelphia, are turning out good 
work from the Feister printing and binding machine recently built. 


FRANK E. MILLER, formerly with J. G. Ditman & Co., has 
associated himself with Wolf Bros., 506-510 Minor Street, Philadelphia, 
in the paper and envelope business. 

SAMUEL M. KENNEDY, formerly with S. A. Rudolph’s Sons, 
has become connected with James M. Willcox & Co., 509 Minor Street, 
Philadelphia. 

GrorGE H. BUCHANAN & Co. is the firm-name of a new 
printing house at 420 Library (Street, Philadelphia. Their specialty 
is book and job work, in which they have had large experience. 

Wo. F. Fett & Co., book and job printers, Philadelphia 

> 
have recovered from their recent financial embarrassment ; have made 
an amicable settlement with their creditors, and are again under full 
headway, with work for all their machinery. 

THE Sunday Morning Advance is the latest venture in Ches~ 
ter (Pa.) journalism. It has four pages, eight columns to the page, and 
is well edited and printed. Melville & Branin are the proprietors. 

THE ‘* Messenger Print,’’ St. Albans, Vermont, sends some 
well-executed specimens of commercial printing. 


S. P. Rounps, Jr., & Co., Chicago, have removed to 186 
and 188 Fifth Avenue, where they will continue the electrotype, stereo- 
type and printers’ furnishing business as heretofore. 





(Communicated.) 
PRINTERS AND PRICES ON THE “COAST.” 

I just now notice a communication in the PRINTERS’ CIRCU- 
LAR of September, headed ‘‘ Extremes,’’ making statements 
regarding the prices paid for composition in the East and on 
this Coast, and asking information or explanation as to the al- 
leged difference in rates. 

The explanation is easily given. Select a place where the 
price paid is fifty cents per thousand ems; procure one of the 
papers published there and note the difference in cost of living 
between your Eastern city, where seventeen cents is paid, and 
there; and should it be a locality like Tucson, A. T., or a 
hundred other like places, I can assure him that were he lucky 
enough to obtain a situation there (he has more chance of 
drawing the first prize in the Havana lottery) he would only 
stay long enough to make a stake sufficient to leave with. 

In San Francisco, on three morning papers, the price paid is 
fifty cents per thousand ; but a man who gets seven thousand 
ems of type to set a night is fortunate. Of his chances of ob- 
taining a situation I can say that steady, sober men—the best 
and swiftest of workmen—men that can set from fifteen to 
eighteen hundred per hour, have been subbing for years, and 
are as far from a situation as when they commenced. If the 
man holding a situation averages eighteen dollars per week, he 
does well. The sub-lists on the papers are all full, and a man 
has more chance of obtaining a political position than of get- 
ting his name on the list. Should he be fortunate enough to 
get his name enrolled, being a stranger, he would not be likely 
to get more than one or two days a week. This is the bright 
side of the subject. 

On the other, there are no situations outside the "papers. 
Men hang around the streets on which the printing offices are 
situated, awaiting work, the most important of which is law 
work (briefs and transcripts); and when one or the other is sent 
into an office a boy is immediately sent out for five or six men, 
and they are worked for a few hours or a day or two, as the 
case may be, until the work is completed, for which the high- 
est price paid is forty cents (exceptional) and the lowest 
twenty-five cents, at which rate, it is safe to say, four-fifths of 
the work is done. Cross the bay to Oakland, a town of about 
the population named in the communication, and the highest 
price paid on any work, night or day, is thirty-five cents, and the 
man who has a situation and makes twelve dollars a week is in 
luck. If a man is single, abstemious and has no sickness, he 
can live and save a little. If he isa married man, and eats 
butter at $1.20 per roll of two pounds (fourteen ounces to the 
pound), and beef at twenty-five cents per pound (these are the 
ruling rates in Winter), and clothes himself, you can imagine 
how long it will take him to get rich. 

Take any of our papers at the close of the year and read in 
the statistics the number of suicides, in which printers are well 
represented, and you will see this Coast is not a printers’ para- 
dise. Printers by the hundred are here working on ranches, 
in saw mills, in the mines, and at fishing; and if five hundred 
were wanted in the city for situations, and their car or steam- 
ship fare advanced, there would be no occasion to go off this 
Coast to obtain them. There are, I am told, three hundred 
girls employed as compositors in this city, who live with their 
parents and set type for what pay they can obtain, which ac- 
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counts for the difference in the price of day and night compo- 
sition. 

I have been twenty-four years a printer on this Coast, twelve 
of which have been passed as foreman of one of our largest 
offices, and you may fully depend on what I here state. 

San Francisco, October 14, 1884. Sea KInc. 

* 
BANK OF ENGLAND NOTE PAPER. 

The paper used for printing the Bank of England notes has 
always been made by the Portal family, whose ancestor came 
over from Bordeaux after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
bringing with him the art of making fine paper, which, like 
those of silk weaving and dyeing scarlet, was, up to that time, 
unknown in England. Except by burglary, it is absolutely 
impossible to obtain a scrap of the beautifully water-marked 
paper produced at the mill at Laverstroke. Every piece of 
this paper is registered before it is removed from the frame, an 
account is kept by a locked dial, and every damaged note is 
accounted for before being ground up again into pulp. Mr. 
Portal’s paper has a potential value quite apart from its worth 
merely as paper, for it has always been regarded as so essen- 
tial to a passable forgery that the world at large felt perfectly 
easy regarding any attempts to impose on them through the 
medium of Bank of England notes. This paper—it is, per- 
haps, needless to tell any one—is quite unique. Tested by 
touch, it emits a crisp, crackling, sharp sound, and in color it 
has been described as ‘‘neither blue-wove nor yellow-wove, 
nor cream-laid, but white of a hue that can be compared with 
no other white.’’ The three deckled edges show the natural 
boundary of the pulp when first moulded. The fourth is left 
smooth by the knife which cuts the notes in twain. The paper 
is tough—so tough, indeed, that after the addition of one grain 
of size it will hold a weight of sixty pounds without tearing. 
Yet the quantity of fibre ina £5 note is not more than eighteen 
and a half grains, and the sheet is so thin that erasures are 
oftentimes found extremely difficult. 

But what constitutes the main safeguard of the bank is the 
water, or, more properly, wire-mark, that transparent design 
which can be instantly detected when the paper is held up be- 
tween the eye and the light. This device is obtained, as all 
water-marks are, by twisting wires into the desired shape and 
sticking them in the face of the mould, so that when the pulp 
settles down it must of necessity be thinner on the wire design 
than on the other parts of the sheet. The water is then per- 
mitted to run through the sieve-like face of the mould, and 
the sheet of paper in embryo ‘‘ couched ’’ by the mould being 
gently but firmly pressed upon a blanket, to which the spongy 
sheet clings. Sizing is a subsequent process, so that when dry 
the water-mark is plainly seen, being transparent where the 
substance is thinnest.. This water-mark is secured to the bank 
by virtue of a special act of Parliament, so that apart from the 
pains and penalties which attach to any attempt to circulate 
any forged notes, it is a very risky game to imitate even the 
trade-mark of this most important monetary institution in the 
world. 

The largest amount of a bank note in circulation, in 1827, 
was £1,000. It is said that two notes for £100,000 each, 
and two for £50,000 each, were once engraved and issued. A 
butcher, who had amassed an immense fortune in war times, 








went one day with one of these £50,000 notes to a private 
banker, asking for the loan of £5,000 and wishing to deposit 
the big note as secufity in the banker s hands, saying that he 
had kept it for years. The £5,000 was handed over, but the 
banker hinted at the same time the folly of hoarding such 
a sum and losing the interest. ‘‘Wery true, sir,’’ replied 
the butcher, ‘* but I likes to look on’t so wery well that I have 
t’other one of the same kind at home.’’ An eccentric gentle- 
man in London framed a bank post bill for £30,000, and ex- 
hibited it in one of his sitting-rooms. The fifth year he died, 
when the picture was taken down and cashed by his heirs. 





HINTS ON THE PURCHASE OF TYPE. 

Select faces and bodies carefully. Buy according to your 
ability and your need, but only what you can use to profit. 
Consider well how you can use a face before you purchase it. 
Don’t buy it because it is a pretty style. It may be pretty and 
yet unsuited for general work. 

Give preference to the regular bodies of Roman type—Pearl, 
Nonpareil, Brevier, Long Primer, Pica, Great Primer, Double 
Small Pica, and the multiples of Pica. 

Get as large fonts as you can afford to buy. One font ot 
500 pounds of Long Primer is more useful and more durable 
than two fonts of Long Primer and Bourgeois, each of 250 
pounds. Small fonts are always unequally and unduly worn. 
The two small fonts will cost more, earn less, and wear out 
sooner than one large font. 

Select uniform faces as far as possible. The symmetry of 
harmonious faces is always pleasing. For a very large office it 
may be judicious to get a series of two or three styles of faces. 
In such case let the series be very perceptibly unlike. But in 
all cases maintain the uniformity of each senes. Do not allow 
your customers to choose for you. To buy faces without sys- 
tem, to please a passing fancy, is sure to make great trouble. 
It is impossible to keep them separate, and yet, when mixed, 
they make the greatest confusion and loss. 

Order sorts suitable for your own peculiar class of work. 
The assortment sold by the founder is for general work only. 
The special work that may require a profusion of figures, capi- 
tals, points, accents, etc., must have these special sorts added 
to the font. 

For job work get abundance of quadrats—double or treble 
the ordinary supply. To limit the font to the allowance of the 
type-founder’s scheme is to deprive the office of all the advan- 
tages of fat matter, of poetry, and of tables, etc. With an 
insufficient supply of quadrats, such matter becomes lean and 
unprofitable. A careful examination of miscellaneous job 
work, like bill-heads, bills of lading, checks, displayed circu- 
lars, etc., will show that the surface area of the type is but half 
of the entire area. The -other hglf must be quadrats, leads, 
quotations, furniture, etc. The provision of fat matter of this 
nature for a job office should be, in bulk, as ‘great Mathat of 
type. Most job offices are sadly deficient in blanking -out ma- 
terial. Where this is the case the compositor works to disad- 
vantage, and the office loses more than the value of the 
deficient material. 

Get plenty of leads. The free use of leads is not only 
profitable in measurement, but is of economical advantage in 
extending the capacity of the font.—/n/and Printer. 
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GOOD AND BAD TRADE JOURNALS. 

Trade journals present vulnerable points of attack, no doubt, 
in their contents, their make-up and their conduct, but they 
have done nothing to deserve the sweeping arraignment re- 
cently made by a correspondent of the Boston Hera/d. The 
journals that are most objectionable to him are devoted to in- 
surance, music, and sectarianism; but his generalizations are 
too wide, considering the limited data from which they are 
drawn, and he has laid himself open to attack in his broad 
and unfounded characterizations. 

These journals, he says, have but two objects—‘‘ the getting 
of advertisements and the payment of dividends to the pro- 
prietors.’? So many trade journals are correctly described as 
having but these objects that it would be foolish to attempt to 
defend them, but a writer knowing all about this subject would 
have made many exceptions in favor of journals of recognized 
high standing, though they are primarily devoted to the inte- 
rests of some trade, print advertisements and pay dividends. 
So far as the payment of dividends is concerned, we should 
like to hear of a daily newspaper or a publication of any kind 
that does not consider this of vital and leading importance. 
No journal of any description can be permanently good for 
anything until it rests upon an enduring basis of profit. Ex- 
cellence may not always accompany high profits, and it is true 
that in the case of many trade journals it does not; but there 
are, nevertheless, many trade journals of excellence that can- 
not be assailed without bad judgment and ignorance on the 
part of the writer. We notice, also, that daily papers, as well 
as trade journals, are only too glad to get advertisements. 
When a daily paper in Boston, or New York, or elsewhere, 
can be named that does not envy the New York Hera/d in 
its success in getting advertisements, then let it throw the first 
stone. The pages of advertisements in a journal constitute a 
trade directory that retailers and consumers scan closely, that 
they may catch new ideas, keep informed regarding the state 
and progress of trade and manufacture, and that they may 
promptly get wind of novelties and make the most of them 
before others, or, at least, with them. He who ridicules a 
trade journal because its proprietors have energy enough to 
get a great many advertisements and because it returns to 
them a handsome profit, also ridicules every daily newspaper 
that is equally fortunate. 

But, it is charged, many trade journals print but little else 
than advertisements. Such journals are useful as trade direc- 
tories, and as such should not be annihilated; but they have 
no one’s respect, as this correspondent points out, and the bet- 
ter grades of trade journals are ashamed to own any class 
affiliation with them. Relegating them to the oblivion that is 
their due, we want to speak a few words for the trade journals 
that have an honorable standing in journalism. 

These journals, it is objected, publish only those matters 
that begr upon certain trades to which they are devoted. This 
is a mattes that constitutes their chief value and one that gives 
them recognition everywhere. The tendency of all things is 
into specialties. Even this correspondent is a specialist—a 
newspaper letter writer—and he should know that eminence is 
attained through one well-worked channel, when it is lost 
through many ways poorly worked. The paper manufacturer 
reads the journal that publishes information exclusively about 





his business because the very thing that he demands is the col- 
lection of this information in one publication. A daily paper, 
with its accounts of politics, wars and crimes, and an occasional 
trade note, is not even an apology for a substitute. In other 
words, the fault-finder’s grievance is that trade journals do not 
publish matters relating to the thousand and one subjects that 
find place in the daily newspaper. He would have weekly 
and monthly trade journals compete with daily newspapers 
as disseminators of promiscuous news! It may be well to 
inform him that trade journals are made for the trade to which 
they go, and thet therein lies their value and superiority to the 
newspaper. Such journals are needed, and, when well edited, 
have a wide and appreciative reading, not only in their own 
trades, but in the very offices of the daily newspapers them- 
selves. The many letters of inquiry received from every part 
of the globe by the Paper World, and, we doubt not, by other 
journals having trade interests, prove the high estimate set 
upon its contents and to what a wide extent they are read. 

The daily newspapers of the country almost totally fail to 
acknowledge the many debts which they owe to the best trade 
journals. The exchange editor falls upon these journals with 
his shears and cuts right and left in getting for his newspaper 
copy that is interesting and serviceable to readers. With sui- 
cidal reasoning he determines to give no credit for his stealings, 
for they were taken from ‘‘ only a trade journal.’’ We have, 
among others,-a long article taken from one of the leading 
and most ably edited daily newspapers in the United States, 
which was made up entirely from extracts from original matter 
in the Paper World that had been saved from time to time and 
assembled in one article, and printed, re-written, as original 
matter. It is customary in daily newspaper offices to make 
this use of trade journals, and if the latter were to serve the 
newspapers in the same way, it might, perhaps, be justifiably 
considered defensible ‘ tit-for-tat.’’ 

The good trade journal not only exceeds the daily paper in 
the amount and variety of its special information, but it also 
takes the lead in reliability and accuracy. A reporter fora 
daily paper picks up his materials on the fly, has no time to 
get much technical knowledge, and seizes the sensational at 
the expense of the real facts of trade, manufacture and busi- 
ness that are chiefly sought by manufacturers and traders 
themselves. The desideratum is supplied by the well-con- 
ducted trade journal, whose writers have time to do what is 
wanted and to do it thoroughly and technically well. Many 
of the best trade journals have much interest for the average 
reader, and actually get an extensive reading outside the trades 
that are their specialties. A liberal portion of their contents 
appears in the daily and weekly papers of the country, which 
are thus known to appreciate this fact. 

We have no apology to make for those papers that disgrace 
themselves and tend to bring some oditm upon their betters 
among those who do not know the difference of quality and 
business conduct. The sooner they are shown in their true 
light the better. The Boston Hera/d’s correspondent tells the 
truth when he says that ‘there are some which are black- 
mailers, making this year and losing next, according to the 
gullibility of the men for whom they cater, and there are 
others about whose existence there is a degree of romance. 
Now you see them and then you don’t; this week they are out, 
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next week they skip.’’? This is’ as true as gospel, and such 
journals are by no means few. One of them, a journal osten- 
sibly devoted to the interests of bankers, lately had its black- 
mailing policy exposed by the New York Zimes. To get 
subscriptions it offered to make favorable reports of a bank’s 
condition, and threatened to make unfavorable reports if the 
subscriptions were not forthcoming. The proprietors of that 
journal have been indicted. Another way of levying black- 
mail, though in a more polite and safe way, is to offer to buy 
somethir.g ‘from a dealer or manufacturer—paper, for instance 

if the latter will place an advertisement in his journal. Still 
another method is to go to a man and ask to write an account 
of his business, and taking advantage of the occasion to ask 
for a subscription or advertisement. Business men may make 
up their minds that when any of these games are attempted to 
be played upon them, neither an advertisement in the journal, 
nor a subscription to it, nor an account of his business printed 
in it, will be of the slightest benefit to him.-— Paper World. 

* 
PRINTERS’ ERRORS. 

As a class, the manipulators of type may be truthfully 
called the best (and worst) abused men in the world, and with- 
out sufficient reason. Very few outside of the trade know the 
difficulties under which they labor, or have even a faint con- 
ception of the skill, care and patience required. Absolute 
correctness is a prime essential to secure public approbation, 
and how very little is done in the way of assistance! Copy 
properly prepared is a great desideratum and rarely received. 
That which is called good is often the very reverse. It may 
be fair to the eye and yet blind to the sense. The patron does 
not know exactly what he needs. If he has any ideas upon 
the subject they may be perverted ones, and the little smattering 
he has of the art tends to lead him astray and demand impossi- 
bilities. His judgment has not been trained in the matter of let- 
ters. He knows nothing of justification, except that he believes 
he has it in the largest sense to give the printer ‘* particular fits ’’ 
whenever an error is found. Why Six-line Pica and Nonpareil 
cannot be made to chime like notes of music is beyond his 
ideas of the eternal. fitness of inanimate matter. According to 
his views, it is the most simple of undertakings to set, make-up 
and work off a hundred pages, more or less, in the most un- 
reasonably short space of time. Before pouring out the vials 
of their wrath upon the head of the printer, it might be well 
for men to pause and consider how much he is to blame. 
Somewhere in our desultory reading we have met with the 
statement that any old piece of mosaic work containing a few 
hundred pieces is exalted to the skies and pronounced wonder- 
ful. It required patience, no doubt, probably taste and study, 
but (carrying out the drift of the article read) how very little in 
comparison to the tens and hundreds of thousands of still more 
slender and minute particles the printer is required to handle 
to make up a paper or book. Take a solid page of the Cadinet 
as an example. It contains some 27,000 ems or about 81,000 
pieces. This is greatly more than any mosaic known, and 
they had to be placed without any chiseling or sandpapering, 
as could be done in the delicate work of table, chair, or picture. 
Taking this as a basis, calculation is easy as to the amount of 
type a compositor handles during his hours of daily labor in 
distributing and setting. Easy it is also to conceive how such 








little fragments of metal will slip out of place, how a letter or 
space may be dropped, a word be spelled incorrectly, a point 
be wrong, how errors will creep in despite of all care—and 
the generous public be outraged at the ‘‘ gross carelessness and 
stupidity of the printer.’ Errors do occur, we must admit, 
but they are fabulously uncommon when compared to the 
chances of their being made, and books and papers are monu- 
ments to the correctness of the craft, their swifiness and cer- 
tainty of touch, education and never ceasing vigilance. We 
write not thus for the craft; they practically know the truth cf 
our words; but we do write for the multitude of outsiders, 
and with the hope that the simple illustration given may open 
their eyes to the great injustice done to those who, * with 
their noses in the space box,’’ toil away their lives for the 
benefit of the world at large.— Printers’ Cabinet. 


The investigation which the Postmaster-General is making 
into the envelope and other contracts cannot fail to be of 
benefit to the general public, and possibly it may teach Con- 
gress some lessons. For instance, the law as to the lowest 
bidder does not furnish absolute or adequate safeguards for the 
public service. The lowest bid must not only be accompanied 
by a bond as to which there can be no doubt, but there must 
be an executive officer competent and willing to make the con- 
tractors live up to the spirit and letter of their contracts. For 
instance, in this very contract for envelopes the difference in 
the bids was twenty-eight cents a thousand, which covers very 
much more than the ordinary profit of the contractors in a 
contract honestly executed. The old firms, which have had 
the contract for envelopes for many years, bid $1.08 and $1.09 
respectively. The new firm, which received the contract, be- 
ginning with July last, bid eighty-one cents. The tests which 
have been made by the novel machine which has been adopted 
for the purpose continue to show two results as to a consider- 
able line of goods delivered. The Postmaster-General is not 
to stop at the envelope contracts, but will look into the postal- 
card contracts, as to which there is some complaint. It is said 
that the cards furnished flow when ink is used and that it is 
almost impossible to write upon them with alead-pencil. Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General Hazen, who has charge of this 
branch of the contracts, thinks that Congress would do well 
to authorize two classes of cards, one for ink and another for 
pencil, and that much more satisfactory cards could be fur- 
nished on such a plan. The machine by which the defects in 
the paper were discovered is a new“invention, and is now for 
the first time applied to the testing of the strength of paper. 
The method of operating it is as follows: The sample, about 
three inches in diameter, is first clamped by an embossing ring, 
and a rounded punch connected with a delicate balance thrust 
under it. The weight on the scale-beam is slid along until the 
punch is forced through, the disc of paper having been burst 
by the pressure. It is thus automatically liberated and regis- 
ters the number of pounds strain at which the rupture took 
place. A second attachment to the machine is a balance, 
which is an adaptation of the one now in use, to determine the 
number of pounds to the ream. The thickness of the sheet is 
shown to be xé§s of an inch in another part of the apparatus, 
which works with unvarying accuracy. There is a card con- 
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taining a scale by which, on the presentation of the smallest 
sample of paper, the possessor of one of the machines can tell 
just the kind of paper required, whether in note, letter, cap, 

or demy size.—Chicago Stationer and Printer. 
ieee 

EARLY PUNCTUATION. 

Caxton, the first English printer, had three punctuation points 
-the comma, the colon and the period——but, says Mr. Blades, 
an excellent authority in relation to Caxton and everything con- 
cerning him, it is doubtful if he had any idea of the principles 
of punctuation. The earliest known manuscripts are without 
The 
confusion resulting led to the separating of words by a single 
dot. Then a space between the words superseded the dot, 
which was made to perform another service, viz., to show the 
divisions of a sentence. 


any points, nor is there any division between the words. 


The Greek grammarians were the 
fisrt to recognize the limbs of a sentence. A clause they 
called a comma, a member of a sentence a colon, and a com- 
plete sentence a period. Little attention, however, was paid 
to these divisions for a long time. Aelius Donatus, who 
flourished in the fifth century and wrote a grammar which 
served all Europe until after the invention of printing, was the 
first to distinguish these divisions by placing a dot at the bot- 
tom of the line, where our full-point now is, to designate the 
comma; in the middle of the line, where our hyphen is, for the 
colon; and at the top of the line, where our 1postrophe is, fo 
the full-point. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries, the oblique stroke (virgude) 
for a comma and double dot for a colon came into use by care- 
ful writers; but little attention was given by others to punctu- 
ation. Often the dot was placed at the top as a colon, and no 
other point used. The first printers were not learned as gram- 
marians; and even Aldus Manutius and Henry Stephens were 
unequal to the task of systematic punctuation, as their books 
show. Caxton was utterly ignorant of any system of punctu- 
ation, and so were his workmen. 

Some of Caxton’s books are entirely without points. In 
others, one of the three points is used to the exclusion of the 
others. Of the comma he used two sorts, a short and a long, 
but with no variation in meaning. The semicolon had no ex- 
istence for him, though something like it appears once, and 
once only, in his great heading type. He used the hyphen 
constantly, and, where the line was close-spaced, made the 
colon, which was much thinner, do duty for it. The para- 
graph mark (") as showing the commencement of a new sen- 
tence, took the place of a period, the colored initial serving 
the same purpose. 

It was not until well into the sixteenth century that printers 
began definitely adopting an acknowledged system of gradu- 
ated points. 





ie = 

Joun T. PLEASANTS, editor of the AZai/, an afternoon 
paper published at Petersburg, Va., who was indicted for pub- 
lishing, on June 17 last, a libelous card reflecting on the cha- 
racter of W. T. Lawrence, was convicted in the Hustings 
Court, October 24, of misdemeanor, and the jury imposed a 
fine of five dollars and one minute in jail. John W. Goodwin, 
the author of the card, was also convicted of libel, and a like 
verdict was rendered in his case. 





FRANKLIN AS'A BOOKSELLER. 

The following story, told of Franklin’s mode of treating 
the animal called in those days a lounger, and in these days a 
loafer, is worth putting into practice occasionally, ever: in this 
age and generation : 

One fine Summer morning, when Franklin was busy prepar- 
ing his newspaper for press, a lounger stepped into the store 
and spent an hour looking over the books, etc., and finally, 
taking one in his hand, asked the shop-boy its price. 

**One dollar,’’ was the answer. 

‘One dollar! ’’ said the lounger, ‘‘ can’t you take less than 
that?” 

‘** No, indeed—one dollar is the price.’’ 

Another hour nearly passed, when the lounger said : 

*«Ts Mr. Franklin at home ? ’’ 

‘* Yes, he is in the printing office.’’ 

‘*T want to see him,’’ said the lounger. 

The shop-boy then informed Mr. Franklin that a gentleman 
was waiting to see him. Franklin was soon behind the coun- 
ter, when the lounger, with book in hand, addressed him thus : 

‘*Mr. Franklin, what is the lowest you can take for this 
book ?”? 

‘*One dollar and a quarter,’ 

‘*One dollar and a quarter ! 
me only a dollar.’ 

‘* True,”’ said Franklin, ‘‘ and I could have better afforded 
to have taken a dollar then, than to have been taken out of the 
office.”’ 

The lounger seemed surprised, and wishing to end the parley 
of his own making, said : 

‘¢Come, Mr. Franklin, tell me what is the lowest you can 
take for it ?”’ 

**One dollar and a half.’’ 

‘* A dollar and a half!. Why, you offered it yourself for a 
dollar and a quarter.’’ 

‘¢Yes,’’ said Franklin, ‘‘and I had better have taken that 
then than a dollar and a half now.’’ 

The lounger paid down the money, and went about his 
business—if he had any—and Franklin returned into the print- 
ing office. 


’ was the enswer. 


Why, your young man asked 





CARLYLE tells of an Edinburgh printer employed in the 
house which published his books, who fled out of Scotland be- 
fore the terror of his manuscript. 


He found employment in 
London, and, as it chanced, with the house which afterward 
became the Carlylean publishers in England. ‘Lord Al- 
mighty !’’ the printer said, when the well-known manuscript 
reappeared before him ; ‘‘ you don’t mean to say that you have 
got that man here ?’’ and he darted forth into space and was 
never heard of more. 





* 

Mr. W. CAREW Haz itr has obtained the loan of a manu- 
script journal which gives curious particulars of his grand- 
father, William Hazlitt, when a boy. Through the kindness 
of the possessor of this manuscript, Mr. Hazlitt is enabled to 
make use of it in connection with his ‘‘ Memoirs of Hazlitt,’’ 
and he will contribute some illustrative extracts from the man- 
uscript to the next number of the Antiguary. These extracts 
will relate to the journey of the Hazlitts to America in 1783- 
87. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

A Sr. Louis dry-goods merchant fills five pages of a daily 
newspaper with his advertisement. 

A NEW reprint of Sir Walter Scott’s edition of Grammont’s 
Memoirs is announced in England. 

THE biography of Goethe, by George Henry Lewis, has 
reached its fourteenth edition in Germany. 

ELLioT Srock, of London, will bring out an English edition 
of ** The Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor.’’ 

THE market for rare books, the Pad/ Mail/ Gazette admits, is 
sustained by a constantly increasing demand from America. 


AUSTRIAN printers now have a prospect that one of their 
great grievances will be redressed by the removal of the paper 
and calendar stamp duty. 


A TREATISE on ‘* The Old Schools and Masters of Fence ”’ 
will shortly be published in London. It will contain an ex- 
haustive bibliography of the subject. 


AN illustration of the use of photo-engraving in book illus- 
tration was the reproduction of the steel-plate portraits of 
(ueen Victoria’s book for the American library edition. 


AFTER the completion of his four-volume edition of Gray’s 
works, Mr. Edmund Gosse intends to publish a new volume of 
poems by himself. What the title will be is not made public. 


Ir was Edmund Burke who said that there were three estates 
in Parliament (the Bishops, Lords and Commons), but that in 
the reporters’ gallery there sat a fourth estate far more impor- 
tant than them all. 


Mr. ANDREW LANG is preparing, for English readers only, 
another volume of poems. It will include pieces which have 
already been published in this country in his ‘ Ballads and 
Verses Vain.”’ 

THB first scale of prices for the payment of compositors 
working by the piece was formed in London in 1785, when 
the master printers accepted five out of eight propositions sub- 
mitted to them by the journeymen. 


THE Bibliothéque Nationale, of Paris, had only 900 volumes 
in 1367, when Charles the Fifth had a catalogue made. What 
would be the stupefaction of this prince, says a French paper, 
if he could see the 2,500,coo volumes that it contains at 
present ! 


A. MANUSCRIPT of Charles V, in an antique leather case, de- 
lighted the bibliophiles of Paris, and was considered a bargain 
at $4,000. It turns out to be a fraud, but the workmanship is 
so clever that, at an auction sale, it brought $600 as a 
curiosity. 


THERE are now 186 members in the Incorporated Society of 
Authors, of which Tennyson is president. All writers are in- 
vited to become members. Committees have been appointed 
on dramatic copyright, international copyright, and the regis- 
tration of titles. 


THE editor of a daily paper in Russia recently gave the fol- 
lowing reason for its irregular appearance: ‘‘ ‘The paper is 
often in want of information, often in want of copy, often in 
want of writers, often in want of money; and sometimes, 
when it has all these, it is in want of readers.’’ 





THE Hamilton Library sale is declared to be the greatest 
book sale on record. It continued over about forty days and 
fetched a total of $850,000. The Sunderland collection 
brought only a little more than one-fourth as much, and the 
Gosford only $45,000. 

MACMILLAN will publish the book in which Albert Victor 
and George, the sons of the Prince of Wales, will give an ac- 
count of their trips in the Bacchante in 1879-1882. It will be 
compiled from their journals, letters and note-books, and will 
have ** additions’’ from a more experienced pen. 


MAX O’RELL’s new book will appear this month. The 
English publishers are said to have already taken orders for 
50,000 copies of the work. The title is still withheld by the 
author, who fears that it might be appropriated by some other 
writer did he make it known before the work is ready. 


Iv is stated that a French paper-maker has found a means 
for substituting paper for Jacquard loom cards. This, if true, 
would effect a great saving for the textile manufacturers, but 
would, of course, ruin the makers of these cards. It is stated, 
however, that the inventor will not allow his patent to be 
worked by foreigners. 


THE first part of Mr. Davitt’s forthcoming book, ‘‘ Leaves 
from a Prison Diary,’’ will consist of a monologue addressed 
to a tame blackbird, which was the author’s companion in 
Portland Prison, on traits of criminal character. Sketches of 
convict companions in his previous imprisonment in Dartmoor 
will form another feature of the book. 


THE men of one printing office waging open war against 
those of another is, happily, not an every-day occurrence, but 
it happened on the fifteenth of July, at Budapest, at half-past 
two o’clock in the morning. The police had to make use of 
their swords to separate the combatants. One compositor was 
severely wounded by a sword cut across his head. 


THERE are 250 printing presses actually at work in Den- 
mark, and the number of books published in the kingdom 
within the last twelve years amounts to 10,900, which gives 
one book to every 2,475 inbabitants. Books of Mormon ten- 
dencies had the largest sale, the circulation of one of them 
reaching 111,000, and this among a population of only two 
millions. 

PRINTING is progressing in Switzerland. Whilst in 1835 
there were only 105 offices, there are now above 300 complete 
offices and about 200 using only treadle presses. The number 
of papers has also grown proportionately. In 1835 there were 
but 54 papers in the whole country; now there are 307 politi- 
cal and official papers, and the figure of the trade papers, the 
literary journals and others 1s also respectably high. 

THE school for printers’ apprentices at St. Petersburg has 
been opened with appropriate ceremonies. There will be 
taught on three days every week, not after working hours, but 
during the daytime, religion, Slavic languages, arithmetic, his- 
tory and geography, the reading of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, technicalities of the graphic trades, drawing, singing 
and gymnastics—altogether, it will be a complete school. 
Twenty-three St. Petersburg master printers have agreed to 
pay annual subsidies amounting to 1,550 roubles (about $800), 
and every pupil will have to pay one rouble per month. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Hera/d, of Corry, Pa., has been enlarged. 

The Post, of Houston, Tex., has been attached. 

The Laurel (Md.) Enterprise is no longer published. 

The Sunday Mail, of Wilmington, N. C., has suspended. 

The Mirror, of Seattle, W.T., has ceased to be published. 

The Paterson (N. J.) Sunday Chimes is no longer published. 

The Atlantic City (N. J.) Sunday Mail has ceased publication. 

The Mesa County Democrat, of Grand Junction, Cal., has suspended’ 

The Kansas Prohibitionist, of Leavenworth, Kan., has been attached 

J. W. Kendall has sold the Canton (Kan.) Carrier to Biddlecome & 
Lee. 

Talcott Williams is the new managing editor of the Philadelphia 
Press. 

E. A. Hayes has sold the Register, of Torrington, Conn., to H. M. 
White. 

The Record, of La Grand, Ore., has passed into the ownership of Lon 
Cleaver, 

John M. Gore has disposed of the New Castle (Ind.) Democrat to M. 
L. Reed. 

The Hera/d, of Erie, Pa., has been changed from an afternoon to a 
morning paper. 

The Sunbury (Pa.) Daily has been changed from an afternoon toa 
morning paper. 

Weller & Dunn have bought the Cosmos, of Council Grove, Kan., 
from Dill & Bell. 

H. F. Wicks has disposed of the Denver (Col.) Yournal of Commerce 
to J. A. Fleming. 

The Effingham (Ill.) Democrat has changed hands. G. M. Le Crone 
is the new owner. 

The Newville (Pa.) Star of the Valley has been changed in form from 
four to eight pages. 

The State Sentinel Publishing Co., of Henderson, Ky., has assigned 
to H. B. Washburn. 

James P. Connelly has become the proprietor of the Newark (N. J.) 
Sunday Free Press. 

The Pennsgrove (N. J.) Record has been purchased by William and 
Joseph Summerville. 

The Tacony (Pa.) New Era has been enlarged and the price reduced 
from three to two cents, 

The price of the Allentown (Pa.) Critic has been increased from six 
to eight cents per week. 

The Mews and Courier, of Charleston, S. C., has changed its form 
from a folio to a quarto. 

Renner & Montgomery have bought the Nebraskan, of Hastings, 
Neb., from A. T. Bratton. 

Albert R. Lamar has resumed editorial charge of the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph and Messenger. 

E. G. Jones has moved the Evening Chronicle, of Portland, Ore., to 
Yaquina, in the same State. 

The Defiance (O.) Yournal, formerly published by A. W. Morris, is 
now issued by Morris & Good. 

G. E. Myers has sold his interest in the Catawissa (Pa.) /tem to Chas. 
E. Randall and John C. Yocum, 

The Holstein (la.) Budletin has been purchased by T. F. Lee from 
the former owner, W. F. Hutton. 

Stillson Hutchins retires from the Washington (D. C.) Post to go into 
the manufacture of printing machinery. 


Wm. B. Guild has sold the Evening Fournal, of Newark, N. J., toa 


stock company consisting of Moses Bigelow, Gottfried Krueger, Andrew 
Albright, Theodore J. English and Wm. B, Guild. 





The publication of the Shamokin (Pa.) Dai/y 7imes has been sus- 
pended. The weekly issue is continued. 

The good-will and subscription of the Continent has been transferred 
to the Christian at Work, of New York. 

Julius Chambers has relinquished the post of city editor of the Phila- 
delphia 7imes. Frank Connelly is his successor. 

Henry A. Parsons, publisher of the Ridgway (Pa.) Advocate, has 
made an assignment for the benefit of his creditors. 

The Herald Publishing Company, of Davenport, Ia., has been con- 
solidated with the Gazette Company, of the same place. 

George W. Leisenring, formerly of the Hazleton (Pa.) Sentine/, has 
been made editor-in-chief of the Allentown (Pa.) Critic. 


The /ndependent, of Saxton, Pa., has been removed to Hyndman, 
Pa., and the name of the paper has been changed to the Review. 


Wm. R. Atkinson has, at Charlotte, N. C., commenced the publica- 
tion of a religious weekly called the South Atlantic Presbyterian. 

A. G. Kimberly, recently connected with the Co/umdbian, of Blooms- 
burg, Pa., has become associate editor of the Hazleton (Pa.) Sentine/. 

Odell & Bayers, publishers of the Salem (Ore.) Statesman, have dis- 
solved partnership. Bayers, Soula & Henderson succeed as publishers. 

Claridge, Allen & McBride, publishers of the 7exas Stockman, of 
San Antonio, Tex., have dissolved partnership. The new firm is Cla- 
ridge & Co. 

Miss M. A. E. Farwell has started at Galveston, Tex., Zhe 7e.vas 
Sitk Culturist, a weekly journal devoted to the interests of the silk 
industry in America. 

R. W. Webb has assumed control of the ‘‘ Gazette Company,” pub- 
lishers of the Las Vegas (N. M.) Daily Gazette. 
the title of the company. 


No change is made in 


The /nternational Review of Medical and Surgical Technics, here- 
tofore issued in Boston as a quarterly, has been removed to Palatka, 
Fla., where it is published as a monthly. 

The afi Oahe, which means ‘‘ Wood Carrier,”’ is the name of an In- 
dian newspaper published at the Santee Agency, Neb. 
editions printed, one in English and one in Indian. 


There are two 


The Cincinnati Saturday Night, a humorous literary weekly, started 
a dozen years ago by A. M. Griswoid, the “‘ fat contributor,’’ has ex- 
pired. Mr. Griswold disposed of the paper two years ago. 


S. C. Beebe has purchased his former partner’s interest in the Leader, 
of Broken Bow, Neb., and is now the sole proprietor and publisher. In 
the same town, F. W. Conly has started a new weekly bearing the title 
of the Custer County Democrat. 


Z. L. White, of the Providence (R. I.) Evening Press, has bought the 
Star-Press and Rhode Island Press, of that place. He has changed 
the name of the Evening Press to the Evening News, and continues the 
other journals under their old names. 


J. Fred. Waggoner has suspended the publication of the Bookseller 
and Stationer, issuing in its stead two separate and distinct papers— 
the Western Bookseller, devoted to the interests of the book trade, and 
the Western Stationer, devoted to the stationery and fancy goods trade. 


Jaocb Stotler has sold his interest in the Emporia (Kan.) Daz/y News 
to A. B. Newcomb, of Washington City. Mr. Stotler has been con- 
nected with the paper since 1857. It is the oldest paper in the State, 
having been started by Senator Plumb. Frank P. Mac Lennon still re- 
mains as business manager. 

The Harrington (Del.) Enterprise, with its issue of October 30, en- 
larged from a seven to an eight-column paper, and from a “‘ patent out- 
side”’ to a ‘‘home” print. A new press has also been added to the 
establishment, and Horney & Hopkins, the proprietors, are to be con- 
gratulated on their Enterprise and success. 


London supports an eight-page penny weekly, the contents of which 
consist entirely of selected poems. 


The Foreigners’ Daily is the name of a polyglot newspaper published 
in the City of Mexico, in the Spanish, German and English languages. 
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LITERARY. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J.B. Lippincott & Co. 

A quaint and pleasing paper of picturesque out-of-the-way travel is 
“On the French Broad,’’ by Edmund Kirke, the opening article in the 
November number; it is profusely illustrated, as well as graphically 
written. Eugene L. Didier writes understandingly and instructively of 
‘* American Authors and Artists in Rome."’ Theo. Child’s ‘‘ The Wo- 
men’s Paradise’’ is made up of masterly descriptions of the great dry- 
goods stores of Paris; it is, however, a slander to assert that these 
gorgeous establishments are the Eden of any woman; Theo. Child is, 
we fear, a soured cynic. Catherine C. Hofley has been a keen observer 
of ‘‘ Domestic Pets,’’ and the result of her observations will be eagerly 
read by thousands. ‘‘ John Bright as a Temperance Orator”’ is a study 
of the sturdy English statesman in a new light. Sarah A. Alis gives a 
capital pen-and-ink picture of ‘‘A French Sewing Girl.’’ Mary Agnes 
lincker continues her serial, ‘‘Aurora,’’ and ‘‘ The Duchess ’’ furnishes 
two more chapters of ‘‘ A Week in Killarney.’” Norman Pearson re- 
ceunts ‘‘ A Holiday in Scotland.’’ Marian Couthay and Charles L. 
Hildreth are the poets of the number. 

Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. H. Haulenbeek & Co. 

There is a wealth of choice reading-matter in the November issue 
that must surprise and delight even the regular readers of this progres- 
sive magazine. Mary E. Bradley opens a new and powerful story. 
Mrs. M. Sheffy Peters contributes a serial tale. There is a droll Thanks- 
giving sketch. ‘‘ The Story of a Dollar,”” by Margaret B. Harvey, 
possesses more than average merit. Mamie S. Paden sketches “‘ Your 
Ideal.’’ Christian Reade relates ‘‘ The Story of an Elopement.’’ An 
artistic steel engraving—*‘ The Morning Call’’—forms the frontispiece . 
the picture is a striking one. The Fall fashions are represented in 
colored plates. The new designs for ladies’ work are numerous, includ- 
ing a colored pattern for silk applique fancy work, accompanied by full 
and clear instructions. 

The Employing Printers’ Price List for Fob Printing. By David 

Ramaley. St. Paul, Minn. 

This is the second and greatly improved edition of a work of incalcu- 
lable value to every employing printer, containing, as it does, a full set of 
tables and prices, which are calculated on the basis of fifty per cent. 
advance on the cost of everything that enters into a completed job of 
printing. Mr. Ramaley is a practical printer of forty-four years’ expe- 
rience, thirty years of which time he has filled the position of overseer 
in extensive offices. Entirely reliable, therefore, are his estimates of 
the averge cost of labor and presswork, and his allowance for wear and 
tear of type and machinery. 

The Mysteries of Marseilles. By Emile Zola, Philadelphia. T. B. 

Peterson & Bros. 

An impassioned love story, written in the intensely realistic style for 
which the author is celebrated. In the course of the action of the ro- 
mance M. Zola unfolds the iniquities of Marseilles, which, like all other 
great cities, has its dark side, where vice and poverty are huddled out 
of sight of the more fortunate denizens. 


The American Bookseller. New York. The American News Com- 
pany. 
The Australian Typographical Fournal. 


es 


SOUND PRINTING. 

A few years ago, when the phonograph first made its ap- 
pearance, there was no end to speculation as to the possibilities 
of its future. It was predicted by some that it would super- 
sede printing, to some extent; that the impressions of the 
needle on the metallic sheet would eventually be perfected so 
that duplicates of impressed sheets could be produced as 
readily as sheets of paper; and that by the use of a perfected 
machine for reproducing the sounds, the eyes would, in a great 
measure be relieved of the strain of reading poor type. The 
gate seemed opening to a wonderful field of invention, but the 





phonograph has never yet provéll to be more than a very in- 
teresting toy. Tosome it may seem strange that such a won- 
derful invention should be made and no practical results follow, 
but this has been the history of many wonderful discoveries. 
America had been discovered more than one hundred years 
before a permanent settlement was made. Probably a majority 
of the valuable articles used to-day have been tardy in coming 
nto practical use. 

Should this or any other method of recording and _preserv- 
ing the literature of the world ever be perfected by which the 
ear, instead of the eye, would be brought into requisition, the 
whole system of education would be revolutionized. Reading, 
as now practiced, would be transferred to the classical scholar, 
who now devotes several years of his school life to the study of 
Greek and Latin for the purpose of making himself acquainted 
with the literature of the ancients, or to the antiquarian, inte- 
rested in searching ancient inscriptions and parchments. The 
voice itself, and not arbitrary characters representing the dif- 
ferent sounds of the voice, could thus be preserved; and not 
only so, but even the tones peculiar to the individual would 
thereby be heard generations after the tongue had ceased to 
speak.— The /nland Printer. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


1776. 


—= 


Cut No. 3032.—Continental Soldier. —Price so c. 


1884. 


Cut No. 3023.—Restaurant.—Price so c. 
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For the last thirty-four years the Bible societies of England 
and America have printed over 10,000 copies for each business 
day; and at an outlay of $65,000,000, 145,000,000 copies of the 
Scriptures have been published by these two societies since 
their formation in 1804 and 1816, the dates of their respective 
organizations. If; as has also been estimated, the numerous 
Bible societies and private publishers have issued as many 
copies, the number of copies of the Scriptures printed would 
about equal a cons for every family on the globe. 


—eee 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 


The Printers’ Crrcurar is issued monthly, at One Dollar per annum 
tnvariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





1 Year 
$200 00 
125 00 
65 00 
9g 00 


1 Month. 3 Months. 6 Months.| 1 
$25 00; $70 00 $125 00 
40 00 7° 
20 00 35 
2 5° 4 


One Page 
Half Page 


uarter 


oo 
oo 
5° 


oo 
oo 
oo 


Cover Pages, $25 each month, net. 

THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
One Inch 2 
Two Inches 3 
Three Inches 4 
One Colume, or one-third of a Page. 9 


Address 


4 90 7 
7 00 12 
10 00 18 
25 00 45 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


I2 00 
20 00 
35 00 
JO 00 


oo 
Go 
oo 


oo 








FOR SALE. 


OR SALE—ESTABLISHED WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND 

Job Office in the interior of Pennsylvania; Republican in politics, 

and located in strong Republican county; has good circulation and job- 

bing patronage. Price $2,000. Address W. p. ., care Painters’ Crr- 
cuLar, Philadelphia. 








ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

PN nw in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 

every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo. N.Y. 99 years’ ee one cent a name. 





TyPoGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 AND 519 MINOR STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper. 
Price, $1.50. By Mail, $1.60. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manualof Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well as complete Instructions for Apprentices 
With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarge. Price, 
$2.00 By Mail, $2.20. 


THE 


“FRANKLIN” FOUNTAIN 


FOR USE ON TIE 


IMPROVED AND QLD STYLE GORDON PRESSES, 


This cut shows the fountain attached to the Improved Gordon Press. 


A, Brackets. 
B, Ink-disc Bridge on press. 
C, Inker-arm connecting-rod on press 
D, Ratchet-lever on fountain. 
E (large cap), rounded shank upright supporting fountain. 
& (small cap), Inker-arm of press 
F, Adjusting-slot in ratchet-lever, 
'G. Fountain- adjusting thumb-screw 
H, Fountain ratchet-roller. 
i, Fountain-adjusting stud, 
J, Ink disc. 
K K, Adjusting-slots in brackets A 
The double arrow shows the direction in which the rachet-roller moves 
relatively to the form-rollers. 


The flow of mk can be controlled in any part of the fountain by ad- 
justing the thumb-screws, the same as on a cylinder-press fountain. 


—>-Sefe-2-—$ 
PRICES: 
For Eighth-medium Press, . 
For Quarter ~“ « 
For Half 2 4) - 
—o-hede-o— 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
615-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED. 
To hold 20 pag me Column Galleys - + $10 


R. S.. MENAMIN 





517 and stg Minor St., leaden 
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WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, 


Engraver + DIL + Wonoa, 
709 SANSOM STREET, 


Late of Ledger Building. PHILADELPHIA. 





MSTRONG & CO... 
raphers and Printers. 
710 Sansom St., 
delphia, Penna. 





wale T i 








A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLOER. 


,; + = © 2 Bea eee 








| 


} 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim 
of the upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is 
fitted in this arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp 
to be placed over the lower case or either side of the up- 
per case. 

The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and 
is very strong. 


PRICE, without Lamp, 75c. 
By Mail, $1.00. 


- + + & Fe Se eS SF Fh 








MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


615-521 Minor Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





IN OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR 
saie by R. S. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 





New Tape Fastener. 


Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 


Directions ror Usinc.—Lap the tape as if to sew it. Place the 
tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch through the tape, 
and then, without removing the tape, place the eyelet on the punch with 
the small end next to the tape and the flange towards the die. See that 
the eyelet is square on the die, then drive it home through the tape. It 
will turn and clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 
Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 


20° 


RK. S. MENAMIN, 
615-521 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


‘* BRONZE + POWDERS 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
THE FINEST IMPORTED. AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


_—~_ — 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 











EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
and true, in yard lengths. 

Nonpareil to Small Pica, per yard 

Pica to 4-line, = 

Five-line to 12-line, 

Side Sticks 

100 yards assorted sizes 

Wood Rule (Long Primer to Double Gt. Primer), . . 

R. S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Phila. 





SOUTHWICK; McCAY & CO, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 
woonp TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and 
BOXWOOD for Engravers’ Use. 








R. S. MENAMIN, 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Everything needed in a Printing Office. 
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CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS 
In English and German. 

We print the Piouton sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica or all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, 9-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto, 7-column 
quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted wili be cheer- 
fuily given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


Established 1865. 





(rorner & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


coeeee Pits oa: Faber Hol [jompud, coooee 


325 WALNUT STREET, 


Price, 30 Cts. per Pound, PHILADELPHIA. 





U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 
Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


+ Improved ¢ Roller + Compound, + 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates 
PRICE LIST, @ 


t Half Medium Rollers, go cts. Eighth Medium Rollers, 40 cts 
p Quarter “ - 60 “ Large Rollers, 30 cts. per th. 
> 


COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. 


Hirai ae: We 


er 


+ ——p~ $F 
The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila. 





HANSON BROTHERS, 


JELECTROTYPERS,( 


704 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











HEMPEL’S 


PATENT 


CAST-STEEL QUOINS. 


- $250. Key, - socts, 
3 00. ” > a> 


No. 1, per dozen, 
No. 2, 


For Sale by R.S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor St., Phila. 





A. M. COLLINS, SON & 00., 


MANUFACTURERS OF aD 
ysrooe ne" 


* 


apber* 


pa PHotos™ 


sationors ©” 
Fo a? WAREHOUSE: 


527 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





PRINTERS CUT CARDS AND GARDBOARDS, 


oe * CHROMO AND BEVEL-EDGE CARDS. a 


Samples sent to any one in the trade on application by letter. 


T. M. SIMPSON, - 21S. Seventh St., Phila. 





FRAN EH TOOMOEYWY, 
No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all size 3 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. 


A@ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE L IST. “@B 





PHILADELPHIA, 





PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Envelopes! Envelopes! 


FLAT PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, CARDS AND CARDBOARD, 


Chromo Cards, Folding Cards, Programmes, and Advertising Novelties. 





BOOK, NEWS AND COVER ims atin Dowben WEDDING STATIONERY. 


THE THOMAS: W. W. PRICE CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Jobbers, 
505 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


New Macnine por Srrrenine Books. 


HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 

stitching blank books of every kind, as 

well as pamphlets and books of all kinds 

not exceeding sixty sheets in thickness, or about 
three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or centre 
of the book, and will make a stitch of any desired 
length up to three-quarters of an inch, and single ma- 
chines are working, which, on ordinary work, turn 
out as many as 10,000 books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and open 
perfectly, and there is no liability to tear out, as is the 
case when books are wired. Where fine work is re- 
quired they are invaluadle. 

The machine is now being used in almost every 
prominent Blank-book Manufactory in the country, 
and is fast gaining for itself a firm hold among the \— 
binders. 

In ordering for steam power, it is necessary to state 
DIAMETER and spkep of shaft from which belt will 
run to machine. 








——PRICES: ; 
Steam-power Machine, Oomplete, including Belting, Variable ia Stand and Pulleys, $60. 
Foot-power Machine, with Stand and Table, $50. 


—__—__— —_ o>— Oo —- eo 


R. S. MEBNAMIN, 


te Wall Teo Was te Bncosttante. 515-521 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


5 are now used extensively on all kinds of J sas - 
ART § AUTOMATIC COUNTERS printing presses and machinery. Having Hart f Printing Press Counter 
been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves ’ 
the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as as the simplest and best Counters made. 
They count as desired from 1 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to0, Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. Counts 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; | 100,000 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durablethanever. | 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. L 
For Sale throughout :he United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. ‘In Philadelphia | by F R. s. MENAMIN, and others. 
PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on lication to the Manuf; er, HE. F. HART, Rochester, N.Y. 


rr 














PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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CIROULAR NOW py 
~f /) 


FIVE SIZES MADE. 


GORDON’S 


FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESS, 


GORDON PRESS WORKS, 
97 and 99 Nassau Street, 








NEW YORK. 











ie) of 


x ALG. ELLIOT. "* J. B. MITCHELL. *y 


A. G. ELLIOT & CO. 


Successors to J. G. DITMAN & CO.., 


30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN PAPER 


oi ET <P> 
PAPER FOR 
PUBLISHERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, MAP PUBLISHERS, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, HARDWARE DEALERS, GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, DRY GOODS AND NOTION 


DEALERS, DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS, AND ALL 
OTHERS REQUIRING PAPER. 





SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION. ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE. 








PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO, 


(LIMITED,) 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIRINITNIC] [Wiz 


75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW ‘YORE. 








i.e. a 


All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 





MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION pee 


PROMPTLY EXECUTED. v4 Established 1869 by Daniel Dermond and B. S. Menamin. “% 


—— Lithographers’ & Bookbinders® Work 











A SPECIALTY. 





62) 





| THE BEST SHAPTING, PULLEYS, ETC, 


. , , ith 
Furnished and Put Up at b Ps FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped wit 


the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of Printers’ Ma- 
chine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by 
any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the past FIFTEEN 


All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, Mpa Yea lll mantated, ad utctory er aa 
AND SET UP. R. 8S. MENAMIN, 


Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


LOWEST RATES. 








CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 





| A Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of Pree K 
| 


i 








PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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+@ SUPERIOR T0 ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, < 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that. there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner wi// mot become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 354 x 23% inches inside 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x 10 inches inside $2 00 | 10 x 16 inches inside 
8% x 13 “ 
9 x4 ee eee pdakde.- pine © RT 
15 x 22 inches inside 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
6% x 22¥ inches inside $3 00 | 10x 22¥ inches inside 
BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 

Single Column, 356 x 23% $1 25 | Double Column, 6 x 234% 








THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


‘ BOOK, JOB @ NEWSPAPER GALLEYS ‘+ 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 











Mavoracronen avo Ton Sauz st Ry §, MENAMMIN, $2 tue, Pamazerema 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 








PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





ENAMIN'S WROUGHT-IRON 


Warranted Square and True and Made of the Best Material 


Pair of Twin Chases. PAIR OF TWIN CHASES 
Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. EL AT ee RT 
17 X21 13 x 8% $10 
20 X 25 18 x 10% I 


1 IN. IRON 


22 x12% 12 
23% X15 13 
26% x 19 


1% IN 


29% x 21% 
324% x 23% 
3534 x 25% 


1% IN 


4 


ats 3834 x 27% 
Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars, 
Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
17 Xx 21 15 x 8% $13 50 
18 x10% 14 50 
29 22 x 12% 15 50 
23% X15 16 50 
26% x19 17 50 
29% x 21% 19 00 
32% x 23% 
35% x 25% 
3834 x 27% 
Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 


Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each 


14% IN. 1% IN. 1 IN, IRON 


IRON 


2u ' 35 x19 
x 25 18 X43 


% 
m 


29 a2 4x27 
4 23% x 31% 
42 26% x 30% 
47 29% x 44% 
51 32% x 48% 
55 3534 X 5246 
60 38% x 57% WRIT EEN t Tre 
Skeleton Chase. SKELETON CHASE, 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside, Price, each ATI PO 
17 2t 15 x19 $5 00 
20 X 25 18 x23 5 50 


1% IN. 


IN. 


1% 


I IN, IRON 


22 x 27 
23% x 31% 
26% x 39% 
29% x 44% 
3244 x 48% 
354% x 52% 
38% x57% 
News Chase, 
Bize each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each 
15 x19 
20 X 25 18 x 23 
24x 29 22 x 27 
26 x 34 23% x 31% 
29 = 42 26% x 39% 
32 X 47 29% x 4454 
35% 51 32% x 48% 
38 x 55 354 x 52% 
41 x 60 38% x 57% 


I IN. IRON 1Y% IN. 1% IN. 


1% IN. 


1X IN. 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, § c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.——In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars.——When chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER 1RON than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


TERMS CASH. R.S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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‘GAS ENGINE. 


Over 8,000 Delivered. IR GE ROS EIT SSR 


<ENDs - : i if * = ° OND: 


ADVANTAGES : i j ~~ xg TZ | ADVANTAGES : 


WHEN STOPPED 
ALL EXPENSE 
CEASES 


NO BOILER NEEDED. 


STARTED INSTANTLY 


WITH A MATCH. CLEANLINESS, 


ECONOMY. 
ALWAYS READY TO 


GIVE OUT ITS 
FULL POWER 
AT ONCE. 


CONVENIENCE, 
SAFETY, 
DURABILITY. 


ONE-HORSE POWER OTTO ENGINE, 


We have added to our Standard Sizes a small engine of One-horse Power, specially suited for Pub- 
lishers and Printers. 


—--~__ PRICE, $375. —->— 


Sizes :—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO. 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT STs., PHILADELPHIA. 





